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law and end it. That all righteousness being 
fulfilled and concentered in him, he might be- 
come righteousness, and the dispenser of it to 
them that believe through all generations.” 

The circumcision of Christ without hands, is 
in the Scriptures stated to be “ the putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh ;’ the baptism 
of Christ (without hands also,) is that whereby 
we are buried with him, being dead to the glory 
and corruptions of this world, and “ risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God,” 
by the name or power of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

“ Now,” continues T. Story, “observe from 
this doctrine, that circumcision, baptism with 
water, and such like ordinances are here ended 


‘eturning to London after his religious visit, | and fulfilled in the Lord Christ, the ever living 


he received a letter from an unknown hand, re- 
ferring to many prominent points of Christian 


substance. So that neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, baptism with water or no such 


loctrine, alluding respectfully to the people | baptism, availeth anything, but a new creature; 
called Quakers, but considering their views on | born of him, the Word of life, and complete in 


several of the points stated as erroneous, and 
desiring the reasons which induced the adoption 
of them. 

The answer to the letter is a very full and ex- 
tended essay on the doctrines in question, which 
wiil well repay the most careful and diligent pe- 
rusal. Some brief extracts it is proposed to 
offer : 

Treating on the subject.of baptism, he thus 
describes the true one: “ The baptism of Christ 
is an initiation into or beginning of the mani- 
festation of his power and kingdom in the mind 
of man; which kingdom is not of this world, nor 
does it stand in any of the elements or powers 
of it, but is his eternal power manifested in man ; 
and as we began to know this baptism, we be- 
gan to die to the world, and to all the vain glory 
and evils of it, and became hated and persecu- 
ted of those who are after the flesh, and are not 
yet baptised and born of the spirit, but remain 
in the nature and spirit of this world. Yet we 
are by grace made able to suffer all things for 
the sake of Him who hath loved us, and into 
whose name and nature we were baptised by 
him.” 

He controverts the notion “That as Christ 
was baptised with water by John, we must be 
baptised with the same;” stating, * ‘That Christ 
submitted to this and the rite of circumcision 
that he might fulfil all the righteousness of the 





him, who isthe perfection of beauty and the head 
of all principality and power ; so that if we have 
Christ, we have all, and without Him there is 
nothing at all in religion.” 

After bearing this testimony to the imme- 
diate revelation of the word of God which had 
opened these doctrines to him, he says, ‘‘ Upon 
this word have I ever depended since I was 
favored with the knowledge of God, and not 
upon my own reason as a man only; nor upon 


|any supposed natural parts or acquirements, 


which, by themselves, ought not to intermeddle 
with the things of God.” 

“ And now, dear friend, know that I am not 
a contemner of the Holy Scriptures, but do love 
them, and have searched them from my youth, 
and have often been much comforted, and my 
heart has often ‘glowed within me, whilst the 
blessed and holy spirit of Christ, which was in 
the prophets and apostles, brought the Scriptures 
to my remembrance, and opened the mysteries 
thereof in me. And therefore, to the Word of 
God, which the noble Bereans received with all 
readiness of mind before they searched the 
Scriptures, do I refer thee ; even to the engraft- 
ed Word which is able to save thy soul if thou 
believest therein ; that by the light and power 
of it thou mayest read and understand, and have 
the Scriptures, as well as the divine law of God, 
written in thy heart, as the letter of the book 
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opened unto thee; and then thou shalt know the 
reason of my disuse of these supposed ordi- 
nances; till which, all that can be said by man 
is not able to inform thy understanding to the 
full. 

‘‘ But in a plain assertion of the innocent 
truth, these shadows are not of God, as they 
now stand and are used. Being come to the 
immortal substanee, | have no need of them, 
but have the authority of the Lord and giver 
of life, and the enjoyment of the divine and 


everlasting substance, for leaving them be-! 


” 


hind 

In closing this long and weighty epistle, ke 
says, ‘I can assure thee, if thou canst believe | 
me, that all true Quakers truly love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and rely upon him alone for the | 
completion of that salvation which he hath be- 
gun in us by the working of the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts; but say also, that we must be co- 
workers with him in our salvation with fear and 
trembling.”’ 

“ By reason of that trembling arising from 
a true dread of his awful presence whilst not 
fully reconciled, we have received that name of 
contempt and scorn by such as have seen the 
effect sometimes when the cause has been hid 
from their eyes. And whatever may befal thee 
for want of obedience to thy convictions in time 
to come, I can sincerely wish the increase of 
that love.in thee, and that thou mayest testify it | 
before the world in God’s appointed season, re- 
membering that saying of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘ whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father which 
isin heaven. He that receiveth you receiveth 
me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him | 
that sent me.” 

Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, being at 
this time in London, Thomas Story was request- | 
ed by Gilbert Mollison to accompany him on a 
visit to his residence, in the hope that some 
opportunity might occur for the spreading of the 
truth, through the medium of a kinsman of G. | 
M., who, he had heard, was in his service. 

They met with the interpreter of the Czar, | 
and were informed by him that the person whom 
they sought was deceased. While conversing | 
with him, the Czar and Prince Menzikoff ap- | 
proached. The interpreter Igoked upon the| 
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men, who seem to admire them for their own 


ends ; yet we yield all due and sincere respect 


and duty to such, and all in authority, by giv- 
ing ready obedience to all their lawful commands. 


| But when any of them, either through tyranny 


or ignorance, or ill counsel, command anything 
contrary to our duty to the Almighty and his 
Son, Christ our Lord, then we offer our prayers 
and tears to God, and humble address to such 
rulers, that their understandings may be opened 
and their minds changed towards us.”’ 

The Czar gave no reply, but proposed another 
question,—‘* Of what use can you be in any 
kingdom or government, seeing you will not bear 
arms and fight ?” 

Thomas Story replied, that in their days of 
ignorance, many Friends had borne arms and 
fought with courage and magnanimity, thinking 
ita duty and lawful, “ But when it pleased God 
to reveal in our hearts the life and power of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord, who is th 


| Prince of righteousness and peace, whose com- 


mandment is love, we were reconciled unto God, 
one to another, to our enemies, and to all men 
He that commandeth that we should love our 
enemies, hath left us no right to fight and de- 
stroy, but to convert them.” 

‘“‘ But,” he proceeded, “ Friends were useful 
and helpful to any government. The principl 
of their religion prohibits idleness and excites 
to industry, as it is written, ‘They shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks.’ They readily and cheerful- 
ly pay such taxes as are required by the respec- 
tive laws of the governments under which they 
live.”’ 

The Friends then offered two copies of the 


| Apology in Latin to the Czar, which he desired 


to pay for, but they informed him their desire 
was he should accept them, and if any Friends 
came into his dominions to preach the princi- 
; ; : vo nah 
ples contained in those books, he would be 
pleased to protect them. 
The interview appears to have made a favor- 


| able impression, as the next First day, the Czar 


and Prince, with many attendants, came to the 
meetifig in Gracechurch st.; at which tim 
tobert Haddock was preaching on the subject 
of Naaman, the Assyrian general, going to the 
prophet for the cure of his leprosy. He was 


floor with profound respect and silence ; but! entirely ignorant of the presence of the Czar, 
Gilbert Mollison and Thomas Story having their! but speaking of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
hats on, retained them, and the same position | Jesus Christ as the cure for the leprosy of sin, 
as when conversing with the interpreter. The) he said, “1f thou wert the greatest king, em- 
Czar spoke in the Russian language to the in-| peror, or potentate upon earth, thou art not too 
terpreter, who asked Friends “Why do you not | great to make use of the means offered by the 
pay respect to great persons when you are in| Almighty for thy healing and restoration, if ever 
their presence?’ TT. Story answered, “ We do, | thou expect to enter his kingdom, into which 
when we are sensible of it, especially to kings no unclean thing can come.” 

and princes ; for though we have laid aside and 
decline all vain and empty shows of respect and 
duty, and flattering titles, whereby they are} To doevil that good may come, is for bunglers 
generally deceived by insincere and designing’ in politics, as well as morals.— Penn. 


To be continued. 
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THE LOSSES AND GAINS OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 

We believe that commercial men are accus- 
tomed, at the close of any great mercantile ven- 
ture in which they have embarked, to strike a 
balance of accounts, to reckon up their losses 
and gains, with a view to ascertain whether, 
upon the whole, the enterprise has turned out 


to their advantage or detriment. 


Unhappily, | 


nations never seem to have the leisure or the in- | 


clination for the same prudent investigation of 
their affairs. When events of great moment, 
but of questionable policy, have been 
transacted, instead of a calm attempt to estimate 
their value and significance, they are permitted 
at once to slip out of memory. New 
arise, clamorously demanding popular attention, 
and in those instances—by no means rare in the 
history of a nation—where a severe scrutiny of 
the past is not likely to redound to the credit of 
those who have guided its counsels, fresh topics 
of excitement employed, and 
created, in order to hurry the peop le away from 
too curious a consideration of what they may 
be; vin to si ispect Was nothing better than a ‘costly 
and disastrous blunder. Something of this kind, 
it appears to us, is taking place in regard to 
the Russian war. Three months have scarcely 


once 


ae 
incidents 


are sometimes 


elapsed since the conclusion of peace, and al- 
ready the whole thing is “ forgotten like a dead 


man out of mind.’”’ Weare by no means sure 
that we shall succeed in sufficiently interesting 
even the readers of 
us into a brief re trospect of that war for the 
purposes of moral appraisement. We intend, 
however, to make the experiment. 

It is difficult to estimate, with any ap proach 
to accuracy, the amount of injury ‘of various 
kinds that EK paroge has sustained during the re- 
cent conflict. back as June, 1855, Mr. 
Gladstone computed the number of lives lost at 
that time as little less than half-a-million. ‘If 
we have then,” he said, “15,000 English, be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 French, and 120,000 
Turks, numbered among the dead as the 
quence of this war, it is no consolation to think 
that 250,000 Russians have been killed. The 
total number of the slain is nearly half-a-mil- 
lion; so that during this war, on an average, 
the lives of 1,000 of our fellow-creatures have 
been extinguished daily.”” But this, it must be 
remembered, was before the fall of Kars and 
the sanguinary as ¥ battles, and assaults 
that preceded i And above all, it was be- 
fore the fearful pa aad butcheries of the 
Malakoff and Redan, and the destructive bom- | 
bardment which led to the capture of Sebasto- 
pol. We have seen it recently stated, on Rus- 
sian authority, that during the few days cf that 
bombardment, they lost 30 000 men. Altogether, 
it can hardly be deemed an exaggeration, if we 
put down the total number destroyed during the 
war at 700,000 human beings. How much of 


So far 


conse- 
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suffering these Sgures prese »nt—how mosh of 


horrible physical agony, inflicted by every form 
of injury and mutilation of which the human 
frame is susceptible, and the still worse, because 
more protracted, torments of cold, famine, and 
pining disease—how much of secret, mental an- 
guish endured by the poor victims, dying in 
terror and solitude, without the solace of domes- 
tic love or the support of religious consola- 
tion—how much of sharp and prolonged torture 
borne by affectionate hearts at home, while held 


| for months and years in distracting suspense as 
ito the fate 


of the sufferers—how much of 


| black and terrible despair, quenching the very 


The Heraid, to accompany | 


| credible sum of £45,600,000. 
| tra expenses incurred by Prussia to meet eventu- 
'alities, and the expenditure of Piedmont, he 


“sources. 


light of life in hundreds of desolate homes, 
when the decisive tidings of death came! What 
an aggregate of agony all this represents what 
imagination can conceive! 


And as to the cost in money, that must have 
been enormous. On this subject a correspond- 
ent of the Independence Belge makes the follow- 
ing statement :—England, deducting the ordi- 

nary war-budget, has thrown into the struggle 
100 millions sterling rin loansand additional taxes 
France has been obliged to expend 1,500 mil- 
lion franes, or 60 millions sterling, over and 
above her extraordinary war-budget. As regards 
Turkey, an outlay of nearly five millions sterling 
is known, but that must be a very small portion 
of her It is well known that Russia 
has borrowed 21 millions ste rling, without speak- 
ing of the exhaustion of all her financial re- 
Austria, by merely keeping her armies 
on a war-footing, has expended the almost in- 


Adding the ex- 


] sses. 


( of 


ms akes the total amount to be 280 millions ster- 
ling. But it is clear at a glance that some at 
least of these figures are, greatly under-rated. 
[t is ridiculous to compute the cost of the war 
to Turkey at only five millions, and equally so 
that of Russia at 21 millions. It is true that 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer has attempted 
to show that our proportion is not so large as is 
here set down. But this is done by a mere sleight 
of hand. We have not the smallest doubt, that, if 
we include all the sums expended from the first 
preparations for the war, to the final subsidence 
of our budget to its normal condition, it will be 
found that 100 millions will not nearly cover 
the outlay. 


Such are the direct losses in men and money. 
But by what standard shall we measure the in- 
direct mischiefs it has inflicted on the material 
interests of Europe—in the interruption of com- 
merce—in the depreciation of public securities 
—in the enormous increase in the price of pro- 
visions? And above all, who shall compute the 
incalculable moral damage we have suffered, in 
the degrading and brutalizing process that has 
been carried on upon myriads of human hearts, 
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which it will require many years to counteract 
and retrieve ? 

And, now, what have we gained as a counter- 
poise for these prodigious sacrifices? Has Eu- 
rope acquired any advantage on the side of 
liberty ? The question itself sounds like bitter 
irony. What have become of the hopes of 
Polish, Hungarian, and Italian independence, 
confidently cherished by men of generous sym- 
pathics, but of no very sagacious judgments, 
and which lent so much of 
advocacy of the war? Withered like 
autumn leaves. It is not merely, let it be ob- 
served, that those hopes have utterly failed of 
accomplishment, but that the condition of the 
countries in question, so far as their political 
emancipation is concerned, 
was before, and that as the direct consequence 
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euthusiasm to their | 
the | 


is far worse than it | 


of the war, which was hailed as the means of | } 


their deliverance. In regard to Poland, so com- 
pletely have the great governments recognized 
its political absorption as having become a part 
of the permanent settlement of Europe, that 
even England 
been wont to keep up a sham protest in its 
favor, did not once mention 
Peace Conferences. And some of the liberal 
journals of this country, we ol 


and France, who had hitherto | 


the name in the} 
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yet be pe edined: to ask, not meaning any offence 
to the Alliance, in what respect Ais ascendancy 
is likely to subserve the cause of liberty, e ither 
at home or abroad? We are sometimes told, 
indeed, that Germany and Central Europe havi 
experienced a great deliverance by the destruction 
of the overshadowing spell of Russian invinci 
bility, which paralysed their aspirations after 
freedom. The reply to that is, that the spell in 
question was the merest fiction that ever existed 
For when, in 1848 and 1! 849, the pe ople of Ger- 
many arose to assert their libertie s, noattempt was 
ever made by Russia to put them down. Even 
while the democracy had triumphant possession 
of Vienna and Berlin, and Dresden and Munich, 
no Russian intervention menaced those capitals 
And if the projects of German freedom proved 
to be shameful abortions, it was owing to the 
erfidy of their own Princes, and, to speak th 
hi mest truth, the utter incapacity displayed by 
the people themselves to turn to wise and sat 
uses the advantages they had gained. aan 
what is it that at this moment binds all Europ: 
in chains? What is it that keeps it like a huge 
giant pinioned and prostrate, utterly unable t 
make use of its great strength to effect its ow! 


liberation? What but the enormous military 


yserve, who up to! power, ever the slavish instrument of despotism 


this time had clung to its cause, in faint expecta-| to whose predominance the recent war has addec 


tion that something in the chapter of accidents | j 


might occur to throw light on its destiny, now 
abandon it in final despair, and recommend the 
Poles to give heed to 


and “cherish no more illusions.”” As for Hun- 
gary, we need only listen to the tones of pro- 
found and melancholy de spondency, i 
its great chief and ch: ampion has spoken of its 
prospects, as affected by the course and conclu- 
sions of the late war. While Italy is more 
completely and helpfessly prostrate beneath the 
foot of despotism than it has ever been before, 
England and Frauce having entered into a 
secret treaty with Austria, which not only 
adds to its European prestige by the sanction of 
so high an alliance, but, beyond all doubt, in- 
volves a virtual acknowledgment of its rights 
over Hungary and Italy, and all its other sub- 
ject provinces. 

But this is not all. In every sense and in 
every direction, we contend that the interests 
of European liberty have been damaged by the 
war. Whom has it most signally profited? 
Whose position has it strengthenéd at home? 
Whose influence has it rendered predominant in 
Europe? Beyond all doubt, those of Napoleon 
IIL. And without saying one syllable against 
this enigmatic personage, who, from having been 
overwhelmed only three years ago with every 
conceivable outrage and insult, and been 
branded a bandit and a monster, has, without 
the slightest change in his own policy, become 
so prodigious a favorite with England, we may 


| 


the stern counsel lately| of arms. 
addressed to them by the Emperor of Russia,| this point, because everybody will remem! 


in which | 


|: 


still mor 
in influence, by the halo of glory and admira 
tion which it has thrown around the 
We have dwelt at some 


immensely, not only in numbers, but 


rofession 
leneth ol 
except those who are anxious to forget, that 
nothing whatever so much contributed to th: 
popularity of the war among the masses of the 
people, as the expectation that it was going, i: 
some way, to subserve the cause of Europes: 
liberty. Never was there a delusion so c omple te 
But let us now turn to another aspect of th 
question, and inquire how far the specific ob 
jects assigned forthe war by statesmen and diplo 
matists have been secured. The one primary 
end always put forward in its justification was t: 
maintain the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish empire. The means by which this end 
was to be attained were two-fold. First, the ere: 
tion of an insurmountable barrier between Tur 
key and the powerful and ambitious neighbor 
who, it was assumed, designed to swallow her 
up. Secondly, the introduction of such domes 
tic reforms as would regenerate Turkey herself 
and save her from the internal dissolution which 
threatened her even more eminently than ex- 
ternal aggressions. Let us see, then, whether 
we have gained these objects, for the sake of 
which, we were told, it was worth while to mak: 
any exertions and sacrifices however exhaustive 
Let it be borne in mind, that the security 
that was deemed indispensable for Turkey against 
Russian encroachment, was an absolute material 
guarantee, that is, some provision that would 
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render it physically impossible for the latter to 
issail the former. Promises and engagements 
embodied in treaties with whatever solemnity, 
were declared to be utterly worthless. Russian 
promises were like the Punica fides, nothing 
better than a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
Well, then, with this idea in our mind, let us 
turn to the articles of peace, and what do we 
find? We find that on the Asiatic side no 
change whatever is to be made. All the forts 
on the Eastern coast of the Black Sea are to be 
erected, and the right of Russia to her con- 
quered Circassian provinces is virtually and 
for the first time recognized by the Western 
Powers. So far the status quo ante bellum is 
restored, or, if there is any change, it is in a} 
sense favorable to Russia and enfavershle to | 
Turkey. But then, we are told that the Otto- 
man Empire is rescued from the perpetual 
menace to which it was exposed from the other 
side, by that notable diplomatic device, known | 
s “the neutralization of the Black Sea.”’ But 
how is that secured? We will describe it in 
words borrowed from the Morning Star:— 


‘Russia is not at liberty to have any large | 


ships of war in the 


Euxine, Turkey pledging 


herse If also to th e same self den ying ordinance. 


600 tons each, 
tons. She may — any number she 
f armed tr: ~~ ts; for though Lord Claren- 
don, in the first instance, objected to their being 
urmed, that point was at length virtually con- 
ceded to the Russian Plenipotentiaries. Nico- 
laieff is expressly excluded from the operation of 
the article which forbids Russia having military- 
rsenals, and there seems to be no 

curity whatever bey nd the bare promise ot 
Count Orloff 


naritime 


ble a place as 
deed, that even the latter is to be permane nth 
closed against British ships.”” Now we entreat 
our readers’ attention for a moment. Let it be | 
remembered, that during the preliminary nego- 
ciations which preceded the war, the 


manner, declared his full inten- 
to respect the integrity of Turkey, 
nee of the Vienna Note, had 
already prepared his order for the evacuati mn 
of the Principalities by his troops. Nay more, 
before the qt li irre] h id broken io rth, in those 
conversations with Sir Hamilton Seymour, of 
which so much unfair use was made in this 
country, he, in a manner perfectly spontaneous 
and unsolicited, made a voluntary engagement 
to that effect with our Government, and caused 
a written memorandum to be 
which he says, “I beg you to understand that 
what I have pledged myself to, will be equally 
binding upon my successor.” And there can 


and emphatic 
tion sacredly 
ind on the ace: “pt ta 


be little doubt, we think, that if it had been! 


,| a formal treaty to the 


) 
oq ses | 


that it may not be made as formida- | 
> o4 0 
Sebastopol. It would appear, in- 


Empe ror | 


of Russia repeatedly, and in the most solemn | 


drawn up, in| 
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deemed necessary, he would have entered into 
same effect. But then, 
we were told that a treaty was a mere piece of 
paper, that we must have some better guarantee 
than that for the security of Turkey. And 
rather than accept the solemn engagements of 
Russia, we went to war, which cost som 
700,000 human lives, and some 300 millions of 
money. And at the end of it, we obtain as 
security for Turkey—what? Why, a treaty 
The promises of the Emperor of Russia and 
Count Orloff, and absolutely nothing else. Our 
readers, we dare say, will hardly accept our as- 
sertion on this point. Be it so. Let them hea 
then the testimony of others. Mr. Layard, who 
declared himself satisfied with the Treaty of 
P eace, adverting to the clause which limits the 
number and size of the vessels to be kept by 
Russia in the Black Sea, uses these words, ~ I} 
Russia adhered to that stipulation, there would 
be no fear of the result of this treaty. But, t 


reality, th is clause of the treaty was of ve y little 


importance, , aus the re were a thousand ways 
i s 

. z > ° . 7 , 7 . 

in which Russia might evade the terms of the 


treaty Large ships had been pre ved in this 


| war of very little advantage. Now there was 
| nothing in the treaty to prevent Russia from 
Yet by the special convention between her and | 
the Porte, she may have six steam-vessels of 
and four smaller vessels of 400 | 


having a swarm of small boats in the Black 
Sea.”” So, also, Lord John Russell :—“ No 
doubt Russia can have a number of gun-boats, 
unarmed, or even steamers, which, although 
built for commercial purposes, might be adapted 
for purposes of war.” But the language of 
Lord Palmerston is still more remarkable. Al- 
luding to the engagements of Russia in regard 
to the limitation of their naval force, and Count 
Orloff’s promis e respecting Nicolaieff, he says: 
‘‘ When it is said these promises are mere words, 
and that Russia may in secrecy, or by violating 
in her rivers or in the Sea 
Azoff, a larger force, it only comes to this— 
a every treaty is liable to be evaded or violated 
by the bad faith of the party with whom you 
contract it. If you can not rely upon the good 
faith of nations with whom you make treaties, 
then you are reduced to the alternative of mak- 
ing all wars a l'outrance. There can be no 
veace without extermination’. True enough, no 
doubt, my Lord. But then, the very ground 
on which you entered upon the blo dy and 
desolating war, which you a closed by that 
treaty, was the assumption that you “ could nof 
rely upon the good faith” of Russi ia. Without 


7 promises, collect 


that assumption you need not have gone to war 


at all. Forthe Emperor had freque ntly pledged 
his honor as a man and a monarch, and was, no 
doubt, ready to do so, in the most formal man- 
ner you could propose, to respect the independ- 
ence and integrity of Turkey. Youand your 
party laughed to scorn his assurance, and in- 
sisted on committing Europe to a desperate con- 
flict, the end of which you could neither foresee 


nor control, in order to secure some imaginary 
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“material guarantee,’ for your client. But 
when the conflict is over, and all the incaleula- 
ble moral and material mischiefs which it 
hrought in its train, have been inflicted upon 
Europe, you make a treaty, for the faithful ob- 
servance of which you have, according to your 
own confession no guarantees whatever but 
that very “good faith,’ which you had pre- 
viously so imperiously spurned. —The Herald of 
Peace [ London. } 

ICE 


AND ITS CONSUMPTION. 


Ice is no longer regarded as a luxury, but has 
come to be an indispensable article to most 
families—as necessary a part of their daily sup- 
plies as bread or vegetables. This change has 
been partly induced by the manner in which 
water is now introduced into dwellings in cities, 

oursing in many instances for miles from its 
iconinien head, in brick aquedue ts or iron pipes, 


before it is discharged at the point where it is| 


needed or used, and partly because of the he althy 
properties which medical men suppose ice to 


Y 


possess. 

It has thus grown into a trade, and a very im- 
portant one, commanding the services of a large 
number of men and a considerable amount of 
capital in its prosecution. The city of Boston, 
where this commerce may be said to have had 
its origin, is still the chief port for its exporta- 
tion. The amount exported from there last year 
exceeded one hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
of which at least two-thirds was consumed in 
the southern cities, the remainder being sent to 
South American and West Indian ports, and a 
small quantity elsewhere. The annual domestic 
consumption of in the chief cities of the 
United States is estimated as follows: 


Tons. | 
| Mobile, 
New Orleans, 
000 | St. Louis, 
Cincinnzti, 


ice 


Tons. 
15.000 
15,000 
40,000 


25.000 


Soston, 

New York, . 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington, . 

In the smaller towns, especially in those 
where water is introduced by reservoirs, the con- 
sumption of ice is about two-thirds as great in 
proportion to their population as in the larger 
eities. 

The ice consumed in Philadelphia, except upon 
very rare occasions, is secured in the immediate 
neighborhood. In Baltimore and W ashington 
the amount thus secured in their respective 
vicinities is usually suflicieut for their wants, 
but a season occurs every few years in which 
they are almost entirely de -pendent upon Boston 
for their supply. In the vicinity of these cities 

the cold weather which occurs about the middle 
vf December coats the streams and ponds with 
from four to six inches of ice; and again the 
cold of the middle of February recoats them with 
a firmer covering of ice, an inch or two thicker 
than the former. Neither of these periods of 


60,000 | Charleston, 
300,000 
200,000 
45, 


20,000 25.000 


cold lasts longer than one or two weeks, and they 
are followed by warm weather, which entirely dis- 
sipates the ice. It was formerly the custom to 
| depend entirely upon the February cold for the 
supply of ice, but of late years the supply has 
been deemed so precarious that the first cold is 
taken advantage of as far as possible. In the 
vicinity of Baltimore several of the dealers have 
artificial ponds in highly picturesque positions, 
in the midst of high and abrupt hills, which 
keep off the sun’s rays and enable them to secure 
a denser ice; but none of the ice formed in this 
| latitude will at all compare with that of a more 
| northern and colder climate. The moresoutherly 
| cities are entirely dependent upon boston for 
ice, and are its, best customers. 

New York, up to this time, has exported but 
| little ice, being chiefly engaged in procuring an 
amount sufficient for its domestic supply. New 
York city and vicinity is, for the most part, sup- 
plied with ice by the Knickerbocker, the New 
| York and Brooklyn, the People’ s, the Indepen- 
dent and the Passaic C ompanies ; the latter is 
located in Jersey City. The amount of ice 
placed in storage last winter, for the present 
season’s supply, by these various companies, is 
estimated as follows : 





| 
| 
| 


Knickerbocker Co, 250,000 
New York and Brooklyn,. 
People’s, . ‘ 

Independent, . 4 ‘ ‘ 6 : 20 

j Passaic, . . . . 4 7 


40.000 
20.000 
ooo 


ooo 


Total 


The Knickerbocker Co: mpany, which 
| grosses by far the larger proportion of the bust- 
| ness, isa consolidation of three separate con- 

rns into one company, with a capital of nine 

hundred thousand dollars. Its supply of ice is 

derived from Rockland and Highland lakes. 
The New York and Brooklyn Company obtains 
its supply from the Hudson river at Athens, the 
Independent from the same place, the People’s 
from the same river at Catskill, and the Passaic 
company frem the reservoir of Jersey City. 

The ice on the elevated lakes in the Highlands 
of the Hudson, and indeed upon the river itself, 
in the retired spots where it is selected, is dense 
in structure, free from impurities and excellent 
in quality. It is not only an excellent article 
for domestic use, but will compare favorably 
with that secured in the neighborhood of Boston 
for export. 

Ice is sold in New York at retail at twenty- 
five cents per hundred, or five dollars per ton ; 
at wholesale for two dollars per ton, and for 
shipping at one dollar and a halfaton. These 
prices are a fair average of those charged in 
northern cities elsewhere. In southern latitudes 
the wastage of the ice is so great from melting, 
that a much larger price per hundred must be 
received in order to make the business a re- 
mwunerative one. Much, also, depends upon its 
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scarcity. Ina year when the ice e of the South 
has entirely failed, and a warm summer has suc- 
ceeded, the price of ice has run up to five and 
six dollars per ton. In the early settlement of 
California, almost fabulous prices were paid for 
the cargoes of ice which were sent from Boston 
around Cape Horn upon a venture, which proved 
a remunerative one. We have been told by a 
gentleman, who engaged in a highly successful 
business as a merchant at Mount Auburn, in| 
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‘quires no previous labor at the hands of the 
husbandman, that its surface does not require to 
be furrowed by the plough nor smoothed by the 
harrow, but that it furnishes a harvest ready 
prepared at his hands, requiring but a small 
amount of labor to garner it, it will readily be 
seen how important an accession it is destined 
to become to the general productive wealth of 
the country. In its transit from place to place, 
it furnishes employment for a large amount of 


Placer county, that he had been often attracted | shipping ; in fact, in the exports from Boston a 


by the snow-clad peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 
which rose in the distance, about fifty miles from 
Mount Vernon; and on one occasion, 
the extreme heat of summer, he sent a heavy | 
wagon to the mountains to bring back a load of 
the snow which appeared so inviting. 
few days’ journey the wagon returned, with 
nineteen hundred pounds of snow partially 
melted into ice. The whole load was immedi- 
ately sold for one dollar per pound, and yielded 
the proprietor nineteen hundred dollars. Ice is 
now obtained in San Francisco from the Sitka 


} 


larger amount of tonnage is devoted to ice than 
to any other single commodity. In 1855, 520 


during | vessels were employed i in that business alone. 


But, however important the use of ice may 


| now be considered, either as an article of luxury 


After a | 


Islands, off the Pacific coast of Russian America. | 


The retail ice trade in New York, all of which 
has sprung into being within a few years, is not 
only the largest in the United States, but equals, 
and perhaps surpasses, that of the retail and 
shipping ice trade of Boston combined. Some 
idea of the rapidity of this increase may be 
formed from the fact that the companies com- 
posing the Knickerbocker, which now houses 
two hundred and fifty thousand tons, twenty 


‘years ago did not sell three thousand tons a year. 


The increase in consumption has been even more 
marked in winter, when it is ordinarily purely 
an article of luxury, than in summer, when it 
has come to be one of necessity, being at the 
rate of about twenty-five per cent. per annum. 
Independent of the companies to which we have 


or convenience, its application as a sanitary and 
hygienic agent in the preservation of health, and 
the treatment of disease, is of greater moment. 
There is no subject on which the medical mind 
has undergone a greater revolution than in the 
free use of ice in disease. Not many years since, 
fevers were treated by an entire abstinence from 
the ice-cold drinks, which are now found to be 
not only so beneficial but so grateful to the pa- 
tient, and their place was supplied by warm and 
unpalatable fluids, in the form of teas and decoe- 
tions. The difficulty, at the present day, is not 
to find diseases in which the use of ice is appli- 
cable, but those in which it is contra-indicated. 
With the exception of exanthematous diseases, 
as measles and scarlet fever, where an eruption 
upon the surface lessens the intensity of the 


| fever, and is sought to be promoted by inducing 


; or in nervous prostt atic n, 


alluded, there are a large number of individuals | 


who own their own wagons, and supply a certain 
number of customers. 
supply of ice from the large companics, usually 
the Knickerbocker, the estimate of consumption 
need not include them, to be accurate. 

As an industrial pursuit, the ice trade of the 
United States is far from an insignificant one. 
From six to seven millions of dollars are empleyed 
in its prosecution, and the sales do not fall short 
of thirty millions dollars annually, amounting, 
even in its present imperfect development, to 
about one-third of the value of the cotton crop, 
and one-fourth of that of the wheat crop of the 
whole country. It is, moreover, an article ex- 
elusively of northern production. The laws of 
nature have given the monopoly of it to States 
lying north of 36 deg. 30 min., and its consump- 
tion at the present rate of increase, ina few 
years will equal, if not surpass the entire cotton 
crop of the southern States. 

When it is taken into consideration that the 
expanse of water upon which it is formed re- 


perspiration, affections of the mucous membrane 
of the bowels, combined with a nervous com- 
plication, as severe diarrhoea and cholera morbus, 
where warm stimu- 


lants are used, ice in greater or less quantities, 


wherever it can be obtained, is an almost uni- 
versal adjunct to medical treatment, and not un- 


| frequently becomes the chief remedial agent in 


As they procure their | 


the removal of the disease. 

The theory of its action upon the animal 
economy is simple. A refreshing draught of 
any ice-cold fluid, when taken ina state of 
health, produces relief by lessening the amount 
of animal heat, which the human body is con- 
stantly generating, first by absorbing a portion 
of it, and second, by allowing it to pass off with 
the surcharged fluids, in the shape of the per- 
spiration it induces. Its relief in fever arises 
from precisely the same causes. In inflamma- 
tion, either external or internal, it aids by reduc- 
ing the size of the vessels carrying blood to the 
inflamed part, and if sufficiently long continued 
arrests it altogether. With this view, medical 
men‘advise, as a chief part of the treatment for 
inflammation of the stomach, the eating, at fre- 
quent intervals, of small pieces of ice, and for 
inflammation of the brain its constant applica- 
tion to the head. The subjoined anecdote, told 
by Mr. Everett, at a dinner table some years ago, 
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is illustrative of this point ; _ with this we 
couclude what we have to say to-day on this most 
seasonable topic, 
the thermometer in our office rising to 884 

“When I had the honor to represent the 
country at London, I was a little struck one day, 
at the royal drawing-room, to see the President 
of the Board of Control (the board charged with 
the supervision of the government of India) ap- 
proaching me with astranger, at that time much 
talked of in London—the Babu Dwarkananth 
Tagore. This person, who is now living, was a 
Hindoo of great wealth, liberality and intelli- 
gence. He was dressed in Oriental magnifi- 


| 
cence—he had on his head, by way of turban, a | 
rich Cashmere shawl, held together by a large | 
. another Cashmere around his 


diamond broach ; 
body ; his countenance and manners were those 


of a highly intelligent and remarkable person, | 


as he was. 

“« After the ceremony of introduction was over, 
he said he wished to make hisacknowledgements 
to me, as the American minister, for the benefits 
which my countrymen had conferred on his 
countrymen. 
referred to; 
the mission schools, 
himself had done a treat deal for education. 


He 


immediately said that he referred to the cargoes | 


of ice sent from America to India, conducing not 
only to comfort, but health ; adding that numer- 
ous lives were saved every year by applying 
lumps of American ice to the head of the patient 
in cases of high fever. He asked me if I knew 
from what part of America it came. It gave 
me great pleasure to tell him that I lived, when | 
at home, withina short distance of the spot from 
which it was brought. 

“It wasa most agreeable circumstance to 
hear, in this authentic way, that the sagacity 
and enterprise of my friend and neighbor had 
converted the pure waters of our lakes into the 
means, not only of promoting health, butsaving 
life, at the antipodes. I must say I almost 
envied Mr. Tudor the honest satisfaction which 
he could not but feel, in reflecting that he had 
been able to stretch out an arm of benevolence 
from the other side of the globe, by which he 
was every year raising up his fellow-men from 
the verge of the grave. How few of all the 
foreigners who have entered India, from the 
time of Sesostris or Alexander the Great to the 
present time, can say as much! Others, at 
best, have gone to govern, too often to plunder 
and to slay—our countryman has gone there, 
not to destroy life, but to save it—to benefit 
them while he reaps a well-earned harvest him- 
self.” — Weekly Evening Pos 


Some men do as much begrudge others a good 
name, as they want one themselves ; 
haps that is the reason of it.— Penn. 


and per- 


suggested by the mercury of | ; 
> . | “It gives us much pleasure to announce the suc- 

| cess of the Prairie Flouring Mills, propelled by 

i 7 
iT. C. 
| half the patent, has been industriously engaged 


| nies 
' 
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VICE’S WIND MILL. 


The Rochester Daily Advertiser of July 2, says: 


wind, under the patent of our old townsman, 


Vice. W. D. Snow having purchased 


on the Western Prairies in organizing compa- 
for the erection of flour mills of two run of 

0 
stone. The erection of one at Bromfield, Illi- 


| nois, has fully tested their utility, and is visited 


by hundreds. It is just what is required for that 
section, and contracts for thirty-one mills, at 
$5,000 each, have been sealed, to be finished by 
January next. Several are being also erected in 
Canada. Several of our Rochester mechanics 
jare engaged in their construction in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
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9, 1856. 


I did not at first know what he | 
I thought he might have in view | 
knowing, as I did, that he | 


Losses AND Gains or War.—The general 
impolicy and unprofitableness of war, and its 
failure to accomplish the objects professed by 
the parties who engage in deadly conflict, are 
strikingly illustrated in an article entitled, “The 
Losses and Gains of the Russian War,” ’ which 
we have copied from a late number of the Lon- 
don Herald of Peace. Not only were the Allies 
unable to acquire for the cause of liberty any of 
the advantages which were confidently, yet 
| blindly anticipated by many of the English ad- 
| vocates of the war, but they failed to accomplish 
what was represented as the grand, benevolent 
end of the invasion of Russia, a material guaran- 
tee for the security of Turkey against Russian 
encroachment. Nor is there anything in the 
present relations of the leading Powers in Eu- 
rope to justify a hope that the elementsof peace 
have been strengthened by the late sanguinary 
contest, or the rights of the weaker governments 
on the Continent more amply protected. If 
| statesmen were inclined or permitted to adminis- 
ter the affairs of government on Christian princi- 
ples, or even upon grounds of prudence and 
sound political economy, we might, indeed, en- 
tertain the belief that the results of this war 
would long prevent the occurrence of another. 

Discouraging, however, as the aspect of affairs 
really appears, both in our own country and in 
Europe, it is not a time when the advocates of 
true Christian policy in government should re- 
lax their labors. 
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Burlington Gasetteer: 


BURLARATUGOAR ¢ 
Saturday Morning, August 9, 1856. 


RICHARD MOTT. 

The Society of Friends in this place has, 
of late, suffered deeply in the removal, by 
death, of aged and pious members, including 
a number to whom Christians of other folds 
have felt bound to pay honourable tribute. 
We should fail in our duty were we toomit to 
note the decease, on the 29th ult., of another 
of their very choicest ones, at the ripe age 
of near a century. Ricaarp Morr was 
for seventy years a beloved minister of the 
gospel of Christ: preaching the Word in 
private circles, and in large congregations, 
and traveling extensively, not for proselyt- 
ism to sect, but to speak well of his beloved 
Master, and to win souls to Christ. Who 
can tell, who can conjecture, the results of 
this long life labor? Who may tell how 
many now before the throne have blessed 
the Lord for his instrumentality? Yet, 
were he living, he would say: ‘not unto 


us—not unto us—but unto His name give 


glory.” He would tell us he had nothing 
that he had not received—and that having 
done all, he was but an unprofitable ser. 
vant. Yet he was, in his Father’s house, 
a vessel unto honour, and we honour him. 

Our patriarchal friend was a beautiful 
Christian. His youth, his meridian man- 
hood and his venerable age were given to 
personal piety, and to the service of God 
in labors of love to man. And rarely may 
be seen, more conspicuously, the pouring 
out of a biessing, than ia the happy lot of 
this good man. He had trials, it is trae— 

who has them not?) but goodness and 
mercy followed him all his life long, and, 
—we speak it reverently—he shall dwell ia 
the house of the Lord forever. 

Mr. Mott was a distinguished Preacher 
among the Friends, and as such has long 
been extensively known. His extempore- 
neous discourses have often been reported 
in the journals of the day, and some of our 
prominent statesmen have been -his admi- 
rers. But those who knew him only in 
this capacity have no full appreciation of his 
qualities. He was, if we may use the 
phrase, a Statesman in the Church, Emi- 
nently qualified for the administration of its 
discipline; gifted with a large mindedness 
which could intelligently review the Christian 
world, and especially that part of it embra- 
ced by his own Society, and free from nar- 


rowness or sectionalism, his value in the 
business meetings of the Church, and on 
Committees, is not easily over stated. For 
many years he acted as Clerk or presiding 
officer to the large Yearly Meeting of New 
York (of which he was always a member) 
and in the last Convention of that body, 
which was in May last, we are informed 
that although in his 90th year, the vigor, 
alertness and comprehensiveness of his 
mind were a cause of admiration. 

He was one whose influence was felt even 
more than it was seen. His pen was often 
usefully employed in official documents, to 
which his name did not appear; and his 
prudence, judgment and garnered expe- 
rience were of standard value, and their ab- 
sence will be an irreparable loss unless 
faithful successors are found. His circle of 
warm friendship included the principal per- 
sons of his own Church, and many others 
of the excellent of the earth—it embraced 
many noble soldiers of the Cross, who “fell 
asleep in Jesus” half a century ago. His 
early associates long since passed onward 
to the unseen world, yet such an one as he 
could not be left desolate. His genial heart 
and admirable qualities continually attracted 
to him loving friends, and the large funeral 
collection, at Friends’ Meeting House, in 
this city, attested the general feeling that a 
prince and a great man was taken from 
Israel. 

For the last three months he had been 
doing the work of an evangelist in the vici- 
nity of his birth—the neighborhood of Ma- 
maroneck, New York. ‘Two weeks before 
his decease he was seized with paralysis. 
His mind continued unclouded, (save inter- 
vals of unconsciousness near the last) and 
serenely sensible that he was very near the 
entrance into life, he tranquilly waited the 
coming of his Lord, and in a happy, happy 
moment, **he was not, for God took him.” 
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upon the people, not only the incompatibili- 
ty of all war with the principles and founda- 
tion of the Christian dispensation, but also its 
impolicy as a means of deciding disputes be- 
tween nations, and its fallacy as a guarantee of 
true national honor. 

These views are clearly and forcibly exhibited 
in the history of the last war between Great 
Britain and the United States. That contest 
had its origin in certain Orders in Council, issued 
by the English government, and in the exercise 
of a claim by Great Britain to the right of im- 
pressing her native born subjects from merchant 


vessels of other nations on the high seas. 
Before the news of the declaration of war by 
the United States reached England, the offen- 
sive orders were revoked ; and the impressment 
therefore was subsequently the only ground for 


the conflict. 

“To secure our seamen from impressment,” 
says Judge Jay, “the whole country was sub- 
jected for about three years to the burdens, 
hazards and vicissitudes of war. Our commerce 
was swept from the ocean, our citizens oppressed 
with taxes, the villages on the Canadian fron- 
tier were laid in ashes, and the very metropolis 
of the republic captured, and its public edifices 
fired by foreign troops.” 

The “national honor” of the United States 
was confidently pledged to secure her scamen 
from impressment, and her negotiators for peace 
were instructed to insist upon an article in the 
treaty to that effect, “or the United States had 
appealed to arms in vain.” But Great Britain 
refused to relinquish the claim,and our govern- 
ment eventually agreed to a treaty in which 
there was no allusion to the subject, and no pro- 
vision for the surrender of a single sailor who 
had been impressed into the British service ! 

And what was the result to Great Britain? 
Nearly 2500 of her vessels were captured by the 
Americans, an additional load of debt and taxes 
was imposed upon her people, and she avoided 
the formal relinquishment of a claim which, 
from that time to the present, she has never 
thought it expedient or necessary to exercise ! 


OxpituaRY AND Marriace Norices.—It is 
desirable that these should be forwarded to us 
with as little delay as possible, and that brevity 
should be studied in preparing obituaries. 
Notices of a death and a marriage, both of which 
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occurred in the 8th month, 1855, have been re. 
ceived within a few days. Their publication 
now would be unseasonable. 


Diep, at Mamaroneck, New York, 7th month 
29th, 1856, Ricuarp Mort, in the 90th year of his 
age; a Minister nearly 70 years. 

This beloved and honored Friend, being called 
in his youth to the work of the Christian ministry, 
travelled and labored extensively in this service, 
in most of the American Yearly Meetings. He 
was married in early life to our late dear and 
venerated Friend, Abigail, daughter of Uriah and 
Mary Field, who proved a true helper in all re- 
spects. This noble woman, whose decease oc- 
curred five years ago, and who for filty-seven 
years usefully filled the station of Elder, is freshly 
remembered as a mother in Israel, and as one 
who, abiding in Christ the living vine, brought 
forth fruit in old ege, and beautifully evinced how 
exempt from condemnation are those who are in 
Him, and who keep the faith, maintain the watch 
and walk after the spirit. These dedicated Friends 
commenced their married life with a united reso- 
lution to “ seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,” and they experienced the faithful- 
ness of their Divine Master, who did not fail “ with 
long life to satisfy them, and to show them his 
salvation.” They were entrusted with four chil- 
dren, two of whom were soon gathered from the 
snares of life, and the other two being spared 
awhile to “adorn the doctrine of God their 
Saviour,” were favored to realize the great object 
of existence. , 

Our beloved Friend was, through his whole life, 
a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting, and al- 
though with the unity of that meeting and of his 
Friends at Burlington, much of his time for the 
last few years was spent in the society of his rela- 
tives at the latter place, he attended, when ability 
permitted, (sometimes through great efforts,) his 
own Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, and being 
bound in the spirit to his own Yearly Meeting, he 
spent a considerable portion of each year within 
its limits, devoting his remarkable powers to the 
interests and services of the church. He was emi- 
nently gifted as a disciplinarian, and for many 

ears he served as Clerk to New York Yearly 
Meeting. evincing, even to extreme old age, an 
extraordinary qualification for the arduous duties 
thus devolving upon him. He attended that 
Yearly Meeting in Fifth month last, his mental 
and spiritual faculties being bright, and his labors 
helpful and edifying. 

From ,this time to his decease he continued 
to labor, as we are informed, with great accept- 
ance in that vicinity, and chiefly within the limits 
of his own Monthly Meeting. About two weeks 
before his decease he was seized with paralysis. 
His mental powers being unaffected (except by 
intervals of stupor and unconsciousness near the 
close,) he perceived that his end was near; and 
having, through a protracted life, looked unto Jesus 
as “the author and finisher of his faith,” he 
waited in calm serenity for the summons: “ En- 
ter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 


Diep, in Guernzey County, Ohio, on the 23d of 
5th mo. last, in the 47th year of her age, Mary 


| ANN, wife of James Thwaite, and daughter of 


William and Ann Tew, of Halifax, England—an 
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esteemed member of Flushing Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. She bore a trying illness with much pa- | 
tience and resignation. Not long before her de- 
cease, she said, “I am weak in body, but quiet and 
peaceful in mind, though it is not through any | 
merit of my own—O no! It is all of mercy.” To | 
her family and friends is left the consoling and 
animating evidence, that she has been removed 
from this world of trials to one of everlasting rest 
and peace. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The winter Term will commence early in the 
10th mo. Terms $250 per annum, including 
Tuition, Board and Washing. Applications for 
admission should be made early. Address Jona: | 
than Richards, Superintendent, West Haverford | 
P. O., Pa., Thomas Kimber, 6@ North 4th St, 
Philada., or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor St. 


For Friends’ Review: 
DIFFICULTY OF BEING PLEASED. 


There is a practice which persons, who on the 
whole are well disposed, sometimes fall into, 
which greatly impairs the pleasure of associating 
with them, and cannot fail to diminish the satis- 
faction which they may derive from the company | 
of others. I allude particularly to the habit of | 
finding fault with whatever may be done for 
them, especially by those who are under their | 
control and dependent upon them. This habit 
is particularly liable to grow upon those whose 
situation in regard to wealth confers a sort of 
privilege of finding fault, with but little reply, | 
with the services rendered them 

Now it is an obvious consideration, that all | 
indications of dissatisfaction are particularly an- | 
noying when the condition of the parties is such | 
on one side as to prevent self defence; hence the 
principle indicated by the psalmist in the dec- 
laration, that *‘ He that ruleth over men must be | 
just, ruling in the fear of the Lord,” should be 
strictly observed by those who govern by influ- 
ence as well as those who rule by authority. 
When parents, in particular, mavifest to their 
children, a disposition hard to be accommodated, | 
the effect unavoidably must be that the children 
become discouraged, and lax in their efforts to 
please; in general much more may be accom- 
plished by judiciovs encouragement, than by 
the manifestation of disapprobation and censure. 
The child or the pupil whose efforts to render 
satisfaction have once proved availing, will be 
much more likely to renew those efforts, than 
one who has been met by frowns and indications 
of dissatisfaction. Those who would be well 
and cheerfully served, ought to show themselves 
satisfied when thus served. The disposition to | 
which I have alluded, is often manifested to the 
particular annoyance of a certain dependent 
class. Some men, if a garment is made for them, 
however careful the workman may have been to 
perform his duty, are pretty sure to imagine 
that the garment iseither too large or too small, 


ito be done. 
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that it presses too closely upon one part, or hangs 
too loosely from another; with such persons, a 
shoe is supposed either to pinch or to be to 
loose, and habits of this kind are sometimes ex- 
tended to a very ridiculous length. 1 knew a 
man in this city, about sixty years ago, of un- 
questionably respectable character, but who had 
carelessly, perhaps imperceptibly, fallen into this 


| habit, of whom the following anecdote, perfectly 


reliable, is related. Wishing on one occasion, 
to be furnished with a hat suited to his taste 


}and convenience, he gave a workman the 


necessary instruction as to what he desired 
The hat was accordingly made, 
and sent home on seventh day afternoon, but 


the employer, upon putting it on, and making 


| what he deemed the necessary inspection into 


its character, sent it immediately back, with the 
information that the hat was not such as he de- 
sired and intended. It was immediately placed 
on a shelf, and left there for a week. On the 
followng seventh day, the person sent for his 
new hat, but wasinformed that it was not done; 
this occasioned a suspense for another week, 
when the employer, probably grown a little im- 
patient, called personally upon the workman. 
The latter upon seeing his customer enter his 
shop, took down the hat from the place in which 
it had been reposing for the past two weeks, and 
giving it such polish as his brush and hand af- 
forded, delivered it as one recently made. It was 
placed upon the head, a glass probably consulted, 
and other necessary inspection made, when the 
employer declared that the hat was exactly to 
his mind, and asked the hatter, rather chidingly, 
‘“‘why he could not make such a one as that at 
first?’’ The workman supposing that if he 
should tell him the truth, he would never be 
employed to make another for him, accepted the 
reprimand in silence; he however did not cover 
up the transaction from others. Now what a 
salutary lesson would this hatter have taught 
his employer if he had had the magnanimity to 
disclose the truth at ounce, without consulting 
consequences. 

Soon after the Revolutionary war, and just 
within the verge of my memory, a religious visit 
was paid to this country by a minister from 
England, who was unquestionably valued, by 
those capable of estimating his character, as an 
elder worthy of double honor, yet being wealthy, 
he had unfortunately fallen into habits difficult 
to accommodate; and although he travelled about 
exercising his valuable gift in the ministry, the 
peculiarities of his personal habits appear to 
have left a stronger impression behind him, than 
his labors in the gospel; at least there is reason 
to apprehend that the former were more vividly 
remembered than the latter. E. L. 


He that ceases to be useful to others becomes 
a burden to himself. 
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RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. lie brooding in your mind, quite apart from the 
particular work in which you happen to be em- 
ployed? Have you never, for instance, while 
reading aloud, carried along with you in your 

As a last illustration of the possibility of| reading the secret impression of the presence of 
blending religion with the business of common | the listener—an impression that kept pace with 
life, let me call your attention to what may be/ all the mind’s activity in the special work of 
described as the Mind’s power of acting on Latent | reading ; nay, have you not sometimes felt the 
Principles. mind, while prosecuting without interruption 

In order to live a religious life in the world, | the work of reading, yet at the same time carry- 
every action must be governed by religious mo-|ing on some other train of reflection apart 
tives. But in making this assertion, it is not,| altogether from that suggested by the book ? 
by any means, implied that in all the familiar} Here is obviously a particular “ business” in 
actions of our daily life religion must form a| which you were “diligent,” yet another and 
direct and conscious object of thought. To be | different thought to which the “ spirit” turned. 
always thinkingof God, and Christ, and Eternity | Or, think of the work in which I am this mo- 
amidst our worldly work, and, however busy, | ment occupied. Amidst all the mental exertions 
eager, interested we may be in the special busi-| of the public speaker—underneath the outward 
ness before us, to have religious ideas, doctrines, | workings of his mind, so to speak, there is the 
beliefs, present to the mind,—this is simply im- latent thought of the presence of his auditory. 


$y Jonn Catrp, M. A. 
(Concluded from page 741 ) 


possible. The mind can no more cousciously 
think of heaven and earth at the same moment 
than the body can be in heaven and earth at the 
same moment. Moreover, there are few kinds 
of work in the world that, to be done well, must 
not be done heartily ; many that require, in order 


to excellence, the whole condensed force and | 


energy of the highest mind. 
But though it be true that we cannot, in our 


worldly work, be always consciously thinking of | 


religion, yet it is also true that unconsciously, 


insensibly, we may be acting under its ever- | 
present control. As there are laws and powers | 
in the natural world, of which, without thinking | 


of them, we are ever availing ourselves,—as I 
do not think of gravitation, when, by its aid, | 
lift my arm, or of atmospheric laws when, by 
means of them, I breathe, so in the routine of 
daily work, though comparatively seldom do I 


think of them, I may yet be constantly swayed | 


by the motives, sustained by the principles, 


living, breathing, acting in the invisible atmos- | 


phere of true religion. There are under-cur- 
rents in the ocean which act independently of 
the movements of the waters on the surface; far 
down too in its hidden depths there is a region 
where even though the storm be raging on the 
upper waves, perpetual calmness and stillness 
reign. So there may be an under-current be- 
neath the surface-movements of your life—there 
may dwell in the secret depths of your being the 
abiding peace of God, the repose of a holy mind, 
even though, all the while, the restless stir and 
commotion of worldly business may mark your 
outer history. 

And, in order to see this, it is to be remem- 
bered, that many of the thoughts and motives 
that most powerfully impel and govern us in the 
common actions of life, are latent thoughts and 
motives. Have you not often experienced that 
curious law—a law, perhaps, contrived by God 
with an express view to this its highest applica- 
tion—by which a secret thought or feeling may 


| Perhaps no species of exertion requires greater 
| concentration @f thought or undividedness of at- 
| tention than this: and yet, amidst all the subtle 
| processes of intellect,—the excogitation or re- 
| collection of ideas,—the selection, right order- 
| ing and enunciation of words, there never quits 
his mind for one moment the idea of the pre- 
sence of the listening throng. Like a secret 
atmosphere it surrounds and bathes his spirit as 
he goes on with the external work. And have 
| not you too, my friends, an Auditor—it may be, 
a “ great cloud of witnesses,’’—but at least one 
all-glorious Witness and Listener ever present, 
ever watchful, as the discourse of life proceeds? 
Why then, in this case too, while the outward 
business is diligently prosecuted, may there not 
be on your spirit a latent and constant impres- 
sion of that awful inspection? What worldly 
work so absorbing as to leave no room in a be- 
liever’s spirit for the hallowing thought of that 
| glorious Presence ever near? Do not say that 
you do not see God—that the presence of the 
divine Auditor is not forced upon your senses, 
as that of the human auditory on the speaker. 
For the same process goes on in the secret medi- 
tations as in the public addresses of the preacher 
—the same latent reference to those who shall 
listen to his words dwells in his mind when in 
his solitary retirement he thinks and writes, as 
when he speaks in their immediate presence. 
And surely if the thought of an earthly auditory 
| —of human minds and hearts that shall respond 
| to his thoughts and words—can intertwine itself 
with all the activities of a man’s mind, and flash 
back inspiration on his soul, at least as potent 
and as penetrating may the thought be, of Him, 
the Great Lord of heaven and earth, who not 
only sees and knows us now, but before whose 
awful presence, in the last great congregation, 
we shall stand forth to recount and answer for 
our every thought and deed. 
Or, to take but one other example, have we 
not all felt that the thought of anticipated happi- 
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ness may blend itself with the work of our busi-| thing is, not that amidst the world’s work we 
est hours? The laborer’s evening release from | should be able to think of our Home, but that we 
toil—the school-boy’s coming holiday, or the | should ever be able to forget it; and the stranger, 
hard-wrought business-man’s approaching season | sadder still, that while the little di: ay of life is 
of relaxation—-the expected return of a long ab- passing—morning—-noontide—evening, —-each 
sent and much loved friend—is not the thought stage more rapid than the last, while to many 
of these, or similar joyous events, one which | the shadows are already fast lengthening, and 
often intermingles with, without interrupting, | the declining sun warns them that “ the night 
our common work? When a father goes forth is at hand, wherein no man can work,” there 
to his “labor till the evening,” perhaps often, | should be those amongst us whose whole thoughts 
very often, in the thick of his toils, the thought are absorbed in the business of the world, and 
of home may start up to cheer him. The smile | to whom the reflection never occurs that soon 
that is to welcome him, as he crosses his lowly | they must go out into eternity—without a friend 
threshold when the work of the day is over, the | —without a home! 
glad faces, and merry voices, and sweet caresses Such, then, is the true idea of the Christian 
of little ones, as they shall gather round him in | life—a life not of periodic observations, or of 
the quiet evening hours—the thought of all oe occasional fervours, or even of splendid acts of 
may dwell, a latent joy, a hidden motive, deep | heroism and self- devotion, but of quiet, constant, 
down in his heart of hearts, may come rushing | unobtrusive earnestness, amidst the common- 
in a sweet solace at every pause of exertion, and | | place work of the world. This is the life to 
act like a secret oil to smooth the wheels of | which Christ calls us. Is it yours? Have you 
labor. entered upon it, or are you now willing to enter 
And why may not the highest of all hopes and | upon it? It is not, I admit, an imposing or an 
joys possess the same all-pervading influence? | easy one. There is nothing in it to dazzle, much 
Have we, if our religion be real, no anticipation | in its hardness and plainness to deter the irreso- 
of happiness i in the “glorious future? Is there|lute. he life of a follower of Christ demands 
no “rest that remaineth for the people of God,” | not, indeed, in our day, the courage of the hero 
no home and loving heart awaiting us when the | or the m artyr, the fortitude that braves outward 
toils of our hurried day of life are ended ? What | | dangers and sufferings, and flinches not from 
is earthly rest or relaxation, what that release | persecution and death. But with the age of 
from toil after which we so often sigh, but the | persecution the difficulties of the Christian life 
In maintaining a spirit 


faint shadow of the saint’s everlasting rest—the | have not passed away. 
repose of eternal purity—the calm of a spirit in | of Christian cheerfulness and contentment—in 
which, not the tension of labor only, but the | the unambitious routine of humble duties—in 
strain of the mortal strife with sin, has ceased | preserving the fervor of piety amidst unexcit- 


—the rest of the soul in God! What visions| ing cares and wearing anxieties—in the per- 
of earthly bliss can ever—if our Christian faith | petual reference to lofty ends amidst lowly toils 
be not a form—compare with “the glory soon | —there may be evinced a faith as strong as that 
to be revealed” —what joy of earthly reunion | of the man who dies with the song of martyrdom 
with the rapture of the hour when the heavens | on his lips. It is a great thing to love © hrist so 
shall yield our absent Lord to our embrace, to | dearly as to be “ ready to be bound and to die” 
be parted from us no more for ever! And if| for Him; but it is often a thing not less great to 
all this be not a dream and a faney, but most | be ready to take up our daily cross, and to live 
sober truth, what is there to except this joyful | for Him. 

hope from that law to which, in all other deep| But be the difficulties of a Christian life in 


joys, our minds are subject? Why may we| the world what they may, they need not discour- 
not, in this case too, think often, amidst our | age us 


s. Whatever the work to which our Master 
worldly work, of the Home to which we are | calls us, He offers us a strength commensurate 


going, of the true and loving heart that beats | with our needs. No man who wishes to serve 
for us, and of the sweet and joyous welcome that | Christ will ever fail for lack of heavenly aid. 
awaits us there? And, even when we make] And it will be no valid excuse for an ungodly 
them not, of set purpose, the subject of our | life that it is difficult to keep alive the flame of 
thoughts, is there not enough of grandeur in the | pjety in the world, if Christ be ready to supply 
objects of a believer’s hope to pervade his epirit the fuel, 

at all times with a calm and reverential joy?| To all, then, who really wish to lead such a 
Do not think all this strange, fanatical, impossi- | life, let me suggest that the first thing to be done 
ble. If it do seem so, it can only be because | —that without which all other efforts are worse 
your heart is in the earthly hopes, but not in the | than vain is heartily to devote themselves to 
higher and holier hopes—because love to Christ | God through Christ Jesus. Much as has been 
is still to you but a name—because you can give | said of the infusion of religious principle and 
more ardour of thought to the anticipation of a| motive into our worldly work, there is a prelimi- 
coming holiday than to the hope of heaven and | nary advice of greater importance still—that we 
glory everlasting. No, my friends! the strange! be religious. Life comes before growth. The 
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soldier must enlist before he can serve. In vain, 
are directions how to keep the fire ever burning 
on the altar, if first it be not kindled. No reli- 
gion can be genuine, no goodness can be constant 
or lasting, that springs not, as its primary source, 
from faith in Jesus Christ. To know Christ as 
my Saviour—to come with all my guilt and 
weakness to Him in whom trembling penitence 
never fails to find a friend—to cast myself at 
His feet in whom all that is sublime in divine 
holiness is softened, though not obscured, by all 
that is beautiful in human tenderness—and, be- 
lieving in that love stronger than death which, 
for me, and such as me, drained the cup of un- 
told sorrows, and bore without a murmur the 
bitter curse of sin, to trust my soul for time and 
eternity into his hands—this is the beginning 
of true religion. And it is the reverential love 
with which the believer must ever look to Him 
to whom he owes so much, that constitutes the 
main-spring of the religion of daily life. Selfish- 
ness may prompt toa formal religion, natural 
susceptibility may give rise to a fitful one, but 
for a life of constant fervent piety, amidst the 
world’s cares and toils, no motive is sufficient 
save one—self-devoted love to Uhrist. 

But again, if you would lead a Christian life 


season and the formal attitude of prayer? The 
Heavens are not open to the believer’s call only 
at intervals. The grace of God’s Holy Spirit 
falls not like the fertilizing shower, only now 
and then; or like the dew on the earth’s face, 
only at morning and night. At all times, on 
| the uplifted face of the believer’s spirit the gra- 
cious element is ready todescend. Prayalways ; 
| pray without ceasing. When difficulties arise, de- 
| lay not to seek and obtain at once the succor you 
| need. Swifter than by the subtle electric agent, 
|is thought borne from earth to heaven. The 
| Great Spirit on high is in constant sympathy 
with the believing spirit beneath, and in a mo- 
| ment, in the twinkling of an eye, the thrill of 
| aspiration flashes from the heart of man to God. 
| Whenever anything vexes you—whenever, from 
the rude and selfish ways of men, any trials of 
| temper cross your path—when your spirits are 
ruffled, or your Christian forbearance put to the 
test, be this yourinstant resource ! Haste away, 
if only for a moment, to the serene and peace- 
| breathing presence of Jesus, and you will not 
fail to return with a spirit soothed and calmed 
| Or when the impure and low minded surround 
| you—when, in the path of duty, the high tone 
‘of your Christian purity is apt to suffer from 


in the world, let me remind you that that life | baser contacts, oh, what relief to lift the heart 
must be continued as well as begun with Christ. | to Christ !—to rise on the wings of faith—even 
You must learn to look to Him not merely as for one instant to breathe the air of that region 


your Saviour from guilt, bus as the Friend of | where the Infinite Purity dwells, and then re- 
your secret life, the chosen Companion of your | turn with a mind stecled against temptation, 
solitary hours, the Depositary of all the deeper | ready to recoil, with the instinctive abhorrence 


Fhe - aoa ; 

thoughts and feelings of your soul. You cannot | of a spirit that has been beside the Throne, from 
live for Him in the world unless you live much | all that is impureand vile. Say not, then, with 
with Him, apart from the world. In spiritual | such aid at your command, that religion cannot 


as in secular things, the deepest and strongest | be brought down to Common Life ! 


characters need much solitude to form them. 
Even earthly greatness, much more moral and 
spiritual greatness, is never attained but as the 
result of much that is concealed from the world 
—of many a lonely aad meditative hour. 
Thoughtfulness, self knowledge, self-control, a 
chastened wisdom and piety, are the fruit of 
habitual meditation and prayer. In these exer- 
cises Heaven is brought near, and our exag- 
gerated estimate of earthly things corrected. By 
these our spiritual energies, shattered and worn 
by the friction of worldly work, are repaired. 
In the recurring seasons of devotion the cares 
and anxieties of worldly business cease to vex 
us; exhausted with its toils, we have, in daily 
communion with God, ‘‘ meat to eat which the 
world knoweth not of;” and even when its ca- 
lamities and losses fall upon us, and our portion 
of worldly good may be withdrawn, we may be 
able to show, like those holy ones of old at the 
heathen court, by the fair, serene countenance 
of the spirit, that we have something better than 
the world’s pulse to feed upon. 

But, further, in availing yourselves of this 
divine resource amidst the daily exigencies of 
life, why should you wait always for the periodic 


In conclusion, let me once more urge upon 
you the great lesson on which we have been 
insisting. Carry religious principle into every 
day life. Principle elevates whatever it touches. 
Facts lose all their littleness to the mind which 
brings principle and law to bear upon them. 
The chemist’s or geologist’s soiled hands are no 
sign of base work ; the coarsest operations of the 
laboratory, the breaking of stones with a hammer, 
cease to be mechanical when intellectual thought 
and principle govern the mind and guide the 
hands. And religious principle is the noblest 
|of all. Bring it to bearon common actions and 
coarse cares, and infinitely nobler even than the 
philosophic or scientific, becomes the Christian 
life. Live for Christ in common things, and all 
your work will become priestly work. As in 
the temple of old, it was holy work to hew wood 
or mix oil, because it was done for the altar- 
sacrifice or the sacred lamps ; so all your coarse 
and common work will receive a consecration. 
when done for God’s glory, by one who is a true 
priest to His temple. 
Carry religion into common life, and your life 
will be rendered useful as wellas noble. There 
are many men who listen incredulously to the 
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high- ned subentetions of the palpit; den re- 
ligious life there depicted is much too seraphie, 
they think, for this plain and prosaic world of 
ours. Show these men that the picture is not 
a fancy one. Make it a reality. Bring religion 
down from the clouds, Apply it to the infalli- 
ble test of experiment; and, by suffusing your | 
daily actions with holy principles, 
love to God, superiority to worldly pleasure, 
spirituality, holiness, heavenly-mindedness, are 
something more than the stock ideas of sermons. 

Carry religious principle into common life, and 
common life will lose its transitoriness. © “ The 
world passeth away !”’ The things that are seen 
are temporal. Soon business with all its cares 
and anxieties—the whole “ unprofitable stir and 
fever of the world’’—will be to us a thing of the 
past. But religion does something better than 
sigh and muse over the perishableness of earth- 
ly things ; it finds in them the seed of immortal- 
ity. No work done for Christ perishes. No ac- 
tion that helps to mould the deathless mind of 
a saint of God is ever lost. Live for Christ in 
the world, and you carry out with you into 


eternity all of the results of the world’s business | 
The river of life | 


that are worth the keeping. 
Sweeps on, but the gold grains it held in solu- 
tion are left behind, de posited i in the holy heart. 

“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; 

but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” Every other result of our “ diligence in 
business ’’ will soon be gone. You cannot invent 
any m de of exchange between the visible and 
invisible worlds, so that the balance to your 
credit in the one can be transferred, when you 
migrate from it, to your account in the other. 
Worldly sharpness, acuteness, versatility, are 
not the qualities in request in the world to come. 
The capacious intellect, stored with knowledge, 
and disciplined into admirable perspicacity, tact, 
worldly wisdom, by a life-time devoted to poli- 
ties or business, is not, by such attainments, 


fitted to take a higher place among the sons of | 


immortality. The honor, fame, respect, obse- 
quious homage that attend worldly greatness up 
to the grave’s brink, will not follow it one step 
beyond. These adv antages are not to be despised ; 

but if these be all that, by the toil of our hand, 
or the sweat of our hrow, we have gained, the 
hour is fast coming when we shall discover that 
we have labored in vain and spent our strength 
for nought. But, while these pass, there are 
other things that remain. The world’s gains 
and losses may soon cease to affect us, but not 
the gratitude or the patience, the kindness or 
the resignation, they drew forth from our hearts. 
The world’s scenes of business may fade on our 
sight, the noise of its restless pursuits may fall 
no more upon our ear, when we pass to meet our 
God ; but not one unselfish thought, not one kind 
and gentle word, not one act of self-sacrificing 
love done for Jesus’ sake, in the midst of our 
common work, but will have left an indelible 


prove that | | 
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| impress on the soul which will go out with it to 
| its eternal destiny. _ So live, then, that this may 
| be the result of your een So live that your 
| work, whether in the Church or in the world, 
| may become a discipline for that glorious state 
| of being in which the Church and the world shall 
| become one,—where work shall be worship, and 


labor shall be rest,—where the worker shall 


| never quit the temple, nor the worshipper the 
| place of work, because “there is no temple 
|therein, but the Lord God Almighty and the 
| Lamb are the temple thereof.” 


A NEW SUGAR PLANT. 


Mr. Wray, an American gentleman residing 
‘in Paris, ina communication to the London 
Times describes a new plant of the sugar-cane 
species, called the ‘“‘ Imphee,”’ the culture of 
which seems destined to bring about a revolu- 
tion in the production of sugar. 

The Chinese variety of this plant, called the 
| “* Shorgo,” is mentioned by Mr. Fortune in his 
work on China; and in 1844 Captain Swinborn 
imported into England some seeds of it ; but in 
1852 the Geograph eal Society of France re- 
ceived from M. de Montigny, consul-general at 
| Shanghai, a parcel of these valuable seeds, which, 
with characteristic sagacity, were immediately 
| distributed to the most distinguished agricul- 
turists and agricultural societies of France, and 
by them carefully cultivated, with beneficial re- 
sults. 

A far more valuable species, however, is the 
“ Zulu-Kafir,” of which Mr. Wray has fifteen 
varieties, collected in Caffreland. ar manu- 
factured from these plants was first imported 
into Europe in the beginning of 1854. These 
| imphees vary in time of growth from seventy-five 
to one hundred and thirty days, the most pre- 
| cocious requiring only from seventy-five to ninety 
days toarrive at maturity, others, again, ninety 
to one hundred days, and so on up to the gigan- 
tic “ Bim-bis-chu-a-pa,”’ which requires one hun- | 
dred and thirty days, and reaches a beight of 
thirteen feet. The Chinese imphee, on the other 
hand, even in the luxuriant soil and climate of 
Algeria, does not ripen in less than one hundred 
and sixty days, and is less full of juice then the 
Caffre variety. To this it is principally owing 
that the great efforts made by the French 
chemists and agriculturists to obtain crystallized 
sugar from the juice of the Chinese variety, have 
hitherto so signally failed, and that they are 
obliged to convert its juice into alcohol instead. 
Perfect maturity, and a peculiar process of manu- 
facture, which Mr. Wray has already patented 
in many countries, insure the most complete 
crystallization of the concentrated juice, and the 
sugar obtained from it cannot be distinguished 
from the cane sugar of the West Indian colonies, 
which it equals in every respect. The imphee 
yields from one to two and a-half tons of sugar 
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the character of the climate, besides excellent 
grain and molasses; and in some departments 
of France the earliest varieties yield two crops 
in the year from the same sowing. The grain 
furnishes a good meal, and the stalks excellent 
fodder for cattle, while its rapidity of growth 
(at the rate of about twelve inches a week) is 
marvellous. Mr. Wray has fora long time been 
laboring to introduce the culture of this plant 
into France, and has now considerable planta- 
tions in four of the southern departments, which 
fortunately have not been much injured by the 
recent inundations. Official information has 
just been received from Guadaloupe, showing 
that the imphee introduced by him into that 


island, has yielded four fuil crops in one year, 
J P J 


per acre, according to the quality of the soil and 


from the same sowing. 

Mr. Wray has just received a communication 
from the Viceroy of Egypt, offering him ten 
thousand hectares of land for experimenting 
with this new plant, within his dominions.—JN. 
Y. Evening Post. 


RAPID MOVING MACHINERY. 


Of the rapidity with which some portions of 
the machinery employed in the manufacture of 
cotton operate, we may form an idea from the 
fact that the very finest thread which is used in 
making lace, is passed through the strong flame 
if a lamp, which burns all the fibres without the 
thread itself. The velocity with which the 
thread moves is so great that it cannot be per- 
ceived that there is any motion at all—the line 
if thread, passing off a wheel through a flame, 
looking as if it were perfectly at rest. 

VANITY OF VANITIES. 

[he stream that hurries by yon fixed shore 
Returns no more; 

The wind that dries at morn yon dewy lawn 
Breathes and is gone; 

Those withered flowers to summer’s ripening glow 
No more shall blow ; 

Those fallen leaves that strew yon garden bed 
For aye are dead ; 

On shore, or sea, or hill, or vale, or plain, 
Naught shall remain; 

Vainly for sunshine fled, and joys gone by, 
We heave a sigh. 

On, ever on, with inexhausted breath, 
Time bastes to death; 

Even with each word we speak a moment flies— 

ls born and dies: 
Ofall for which poor mortals vainly mourn, 
Nought shall return. 

Life hath its home in heaven and earth beneath, 
And sv hath death; 

Not all the chains that clank in Eastern clime 
Can fetter Time: 

For all the phials in the doctor’s store 
Youth comes no more; 

No drags on Age’s wrinkled cheek renew 
Life’s early hue; 

Not all the tears by pious mourners shed 
Can wake the dead, 
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If thus through lesser nature’s empire wide 
Nothing abide— 

If wind, and wave, and leaf, and sun, and flower, 
Have all! their hour— 

He walks on ice whose dallying spirit clings 
To earthly things ; 

And he alone is wise whose well-taught love 
Is fixed above; 

Truths firm and bright, but oft to mortal ear 
Chilling and drear; 

Harsh as the raven’s croak the sounds that tell 
Of pleasure’s knell; 

Pray, reader, that the minstrel’s strain 
Not all be vain ; 

And when thou bend’st to God the suppliant knee, 
Remember me. 

Griffin. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn INTELLIGENCE.—By the steamer Atlantic, 
Liverpool dates to the 23d ult. have been received. 
An interesting debate on Italian affairs had taken 
place in the British Parliament, in which Lord 
Palmerston declared that the reply of the Neapol- 
itan government to the representations of France 
and England is *#egarded as entirely unsatisfactory, 
by those governments. A dreadtul explosion ec- 
curred on the 15th ult. in a colliery at Cymmer, 
South Wales, by which one hundred colliers were 
instantly killed. 

France.—The Senatus consultum concerning 
the regency of the Empire, has been sanctioned 
and promulgated in the Moniteur. 

The French Senate has voted the erection of a 
column near the Pantheon, “ to celebrate theglory 
of the French army in the late war, and of the 
Emperor in making peace.” The sinking of the 
submarine cable, which is to complete the tele- 
graphic communication between France and Al- 
geria, was to commence on the 20th ult. The grow- 
ing crops in France are said to present the most 
luxuriant appearance, except in those parts of the 
country lately inundated by the overflowing of the 
rivers. 

Spain.—The disturbances in Spain are stated to 
have commenced in the compulsory resignation of 
Espartero and the other Ministers, and the appoint- 
ment, by the Opposition, of a new Ministry, with 
Gen. O'Donnel, at its head. This was immediately 
followed by the breaking out of an insurrection in 
Madrid, the National Guards joining the citizens. 
A fighttook place between the citizens and troops, 
and, although Gen. O’Donnell had anticipated the 
outbreak, and had surrounded the city with 18,000 
troops, it was only after thirty hours of hard fight- 
ing that the revolt was suppressed. Two hundred 
of the insurgents were killed inthe conflict. The 
insurrection had been thoroughly crushed at Mad- 
rid, but it is still active in the provinces. The head- 
quarters of the revolutionists are now at Saragossa, 
where the partisans of Espartero havea garrison, 
and where, it is reported, more than a legal quo- 
rum of the Cortes were assembled, prociaiming 
Liberty and the Constitution. Other accounts state 
that the Cortes had removed to Aragon. Gen. Nar- 
vaez, and other adherents of the Ex-queen, Chris- 
tina were hastening to the frontiers, whither also 
the Emperor Napoleon had ordered troops to pro- 
ceed 

IraLy.—Serious disturbances have broken out at 
Cesena, in the Papal States, the dearness of pro- 
visions serving for pretext. 
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The position ofthe Austrian General Crenneville, 
in the Duchy of Parma, daily becomes more pain- 
ful, and it is said that he has several times written 
to Vienna to solicit his recall. The Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph has addressed an autograph letter to the 
Duchess, to justify the conduct of his generals. 

On the 6th of July, a popular demonstration took 
place at Naples, with cries of Vive la Constitution! 
vivent les allies! Several persons were wounded, 
and the police made numerous arrests. 

A republican conspiracy has been discovered at 
Tarentum, and a number ofarrests have been made. 

Denmark.—By accounts to the 12th ult., welearn 
that most of the proposals for alterations in the 
government, in conformity with the newly estab- 
lished constitutional principles, have been con- 
firmed by the King and Council. 

Russta.—The Emperor Alexander has author- 
ized young nobles to exercise civil professions 
without losing their nobility. Hitherto nobility has 
been Jost by a sonof a noble when hedid not de- 
vote himself to the national service ; but hence- 
forth,Sin conseqnence of the new arrangement, it 
is hoped that a good many nobles will embark in 
financial and manufacturing enterprises. 

Inpta.— Advices have been received from Cal- 
cutta to 6th mo. 3d, and from Bombay, to 6th mo. 
10th. A revolt had broken out in Kimedy among 
a tribe who occupy the hills to the eastward. 

It is not as yet known whether the attack is di- 
rected ugainst the Europeans or against the local 
authorities ; but it seems probable that the savages 
have been irritated by native officials. 

Considerable apprehension is entertained of 
another rising in Bengal also. Despite all efforts 
of the government, large bodies of Santals continue 
in arms in the recesses of the jungles. 

Domestic.—The special elections in the districts 
of South Carolina lately represented by Brooks and 
Keitt, have resulted in the election of both by a 
unanimous vote. That State, by thus endorsing the 
assault upon Senator Sumner, has made that act 
her own. 

A terrible storm occurred at Green Island Straits, 
Belle Isle, on the Ist ult., driving twenty-nine 
vessels ashore at that place. Three vessels were 
also lost off Dog Island, with all on board. The 
shores were strewn with the wrecks and merchan- 
dize, and three-hundred and fifty men were living 
in tents on Green Island. 

A destructive fire occurred in Bostun, on the 29th 
ult., destroying the Jefferson block in North Street, 
and several tenements atthe rear. The buildings 
were principally occupied by Irish families and as 
sailors’ boarding-houses. By this disaster, eighty 
poor families were rendered houseless, with the loss 
of all their household effects; nine persons were 
killed by the falling of the walls. 

J. W. Geary has accepted the appointment of 
Governor of Kanzas. 

Concress.—The bill to regulate the compensa- 
tion of members of Congress, was taken up by 
the Senate on the 30th ult. Senator Collamer pro- 
posed as a substitute, that members shall receive 
twenty-five per cent. in addition to what they are 
now entitled to by law. The bill was then referred 
to the Committee on Finance. Senator Yulee, 
from the Post-Office Committee, reported back the 
bill authorizing the Post-Master General to con- 
tract with Cornelius Vanderbilt for carrying the 
mail between New York and Southampton, with 
amendments to extend the trips to Bremen, Havre, 
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or Antwerp, without additional charge, which was 
made the special order for the 4th inst. On the 
Ist inst., the bill directing the manner of paying 
the California War Bonds was passed. A memo- 
rial from Lieut. Bartlett, relative to the actiou otf 
the Naval Board in his case and that of the Seuate 
Naval Committee thereon, was presented. On 
motion, the papers were ordered to be printed, 
with the view of doing justice to Lieut. Bartlett. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
a debate ensued, which continued to adjournment. 

On the 4th, Senator Wilson offered a resolution, 
which lies over, directing the Judiciary Committee 
to report forthwith a resolution authorizing the 
President to direct a nolle prosequi to be entered on 
the indictments for treason in Kanzas. Severai 
river and harbor bills were passed. 

On the 5th, the House bill providing for running 
the boundary line between Washington Territory 
and the British possessions, was taken up and 
passed. A petition from the prisoners in Kanzas 
charged with treason, was relerred to the Com- 
mitiee on the Judiciary. 

House or Representatives.— The bill providing 
for the settlement of the claims of officers of the 
Revolution and the widows and orphans of those 
who died in the service, was taken up, debated at 
length, and passed on the 30th ult. On the 31st 
the Kanzas contested election case was taken uj 
and an animated debate ensued, after which the 
reading of Gov. Reeder’s statement was com- 
menced amidst many interruptions. The House 
adjourned before the reading was completed. On 
the Ist inst., afier the Clerk had finished reading 
the statement, the vote was taken upon the reso- 
lution that Whitfield was not entitled toa seat 
The resolution was passed by a vote of 110 yeas 
to 92 nays. Upon the resolution that Reeder be 
admitted to a seat, the vote stood—yeas 58, nays 
113. Both candidates were therelore rejected. 
On the 2d, the Fortification Appropriation bill was 
reported to the House by the Committee, with ; 
recommendation tantamount to its deteat, but i: 
was passed, notwithstanding. 

On the 4th, a bill was passed providiug for the 
appointment of a Commission to run the boundary 
line between Washington Territory and the Britis: 
Possessions, under the Oregon treaty; also, the 
bill from the Senate appropriating $100,000 forthe 
improvement of the Patapsco river, and rendering 
the port of Baltimore accessible to war steamer- 
A motion for the suspension of the rules to allow 
the introduction of a resolution similar to that ot 
Senator Wilson in relation to the Kanzas treason 
cases, was lost for want of a two-thirds vote in its 
favor. Ayes 106, Nays 74. A bill from the 
Senate was passed, authorizing two Judges of the 
Court of claims to act as a quorum, and providing 
for the appointment of an assistant solicitor and an 
additional clerk. On the 5th, the House went int« 
Committee of the whole on the Legislative, Judi- 
cial and Executive appropriation bill,and an amend- 
ment was adopted providing that no part of the 
money appropriated for Kanzas shall be drawn 
from the treasury until a bill shall be passed and 
approved by the President for the pacification ot 
the troubles in Kanzas, which shail contain the 
slavery restriction for Kanzas and Nebraska. An 
amendment was also added that no money shal! 
be paid until the stoppage of the pending prosecu- 
tions for treason. 





